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Certain systematic works on the subject of statistics are practically 
indexed in these references. The author never takes up a subject 
without telling where X, Y and Z have treated the same subject. 
Now it may be, and very frequently is, that X, Y or Z's treatment 
is distinctly inferior to that of Dr. von Mayr. Such references6erve 
no useful purpose and would disgust the reader who should look them 
up. They are very numerous in Dr. von Mayr's pages, and throw 
into the background the really useful references to monographic and 
periodical literature. It requires great discrimination to know how 
to use the references given. 

In a book of high standing one is often impressed by flaws 
which are thrown into relief by the very excellence of the back- 
ground. This should not, however, blind us to the merits of such 
works or cause us to withhold praise which is justly due. Dr. von 
Mayr's work is the foremost systematic presentation of statistics 
which has been given to the world in many years, and will probably 
be a standard work for a long time to come. No work of recent 
times does so much to clothe the subject with the full dignity of a 
science, and to assert its right to such dignity. This latest and most 
matured fruit of the genial author's life-long labors in the serviceof 
statistical science has received a warm welcome from professional 
statisticians, and will prove of the utmost value to all who are in- 
terested in social and economic science. 

Roland P. Falkner. 

The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by A. J. Butler, M. A. 
With introduction by E. B. Tylor, D. C. L., F. R. S. With colored 
plates, maps and illustrations. Vol. II. Pp. xiv, 562. Price $4.00. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 

We may classify the races of mankind either according to their 
ethnological affinities, or with reference to their respective geo- 
graphical situations. Professor Ratzel employs both standards and 
seeks to reduce them, as nearly as may be, to common terms. The 
Pacific islands form the geographic basis of the ethnography of 
the first volume of the English translation of the "Volkerkunde,'" 
and the races of Oceania, the Australians, and the Malays and 
Malagasies are there described as living within this territory. But 
all these people belong at the same time, ethnologically, to what 
Professor Ratzel calls the "American Pacific Group of Races," and 
under the same head he further includes the aborigines of America 
and the Arctic races of the Old World. Thus the second volume 
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of "The History of Mankind," while concluding the ethnography 
of this so-called ' ' group of races, ' ' advances us geographically to the 
American continent, and then leads us back across the Behring 
Straits into the Arctic regions of Asia and Europe. Having com- 
pleted his account of the American Pacific group of races, Pro- 
fessor Ratzel next carries us over into Africa and devotes himself 
in the two following books to a description of the Ethiopian races, 
dealing in the third book with the Light Stocks of South and Cen- 
tral Africa, and confining Book IV exclusively to the Negroes. The 
present volume contains but the first section of the latter book, 
however, giving us an account of the South and East Africans. 

It is as a geographer that Professor Ratzel is at his best, and the 
main interest of the present volume therefore centres about his 
descriptions of the American and African continents. Regarded 
from the standpoint of the concrete, civilization is relative to time 
and place, but the influence of the two elements is by no means 
constant ; for primitive culture is predominately determined by the 
environment, and it is only in the higher stages, when man has 
learned to control the forces of nature, that the time element 
becomes the chief determinant. While premising the antiquity of 
the various stages of culture he is describing, Professor Ratzel is 
therefore right in laying most emphasis upon the physical environ- 
ments in which they are found. Ethnography thus follows from 
geography, and from this point of departure the primitive civiliza- 
tions of Africa and America become more intelligible. 

In the first volume geographic conditions were further employed to 
aid in solving the ethnological problems of the Pacific islands, and 
we were there led to expect that the same methods were to be used 
in the second volume for determining the still more difficult ques- 
tions of the peopling of America and Africa. But such is the evident 
antiquity of the human race that the present distribution of the 
land and water surfaces of the earth can not lead us far back of the 
historical period, and ethnological conclusions based upon the pre- 
sumption of "ancient bridges of land" are, according to our 
author, geological hypotheses ' ' needing the keenest scrutiny. ' ' 

Thus the idea suggested in the first volume of a two-fold migra- 
tion from Asia across the Pacific to America, via Behring Straits on 
the one hand, and by way of Easter Island on the other, is not 
further elaborated in the present work. Connections are, indeed, 
pointed out, in passing, between the Indians of Northwest America 
and the South Sea Islanders (p. ioo), and again, between the 
Eskimo and the Arctic races of Northeast Asia (p. 107); but, lest 
we should presume too much from this, we are expressly told that 
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' ' the question as to the origin of the American civilizations is for- 
ever unanswerable" (p. 167), and that "the roots of those wonder- 
ful developments reach down to some primeval common property of 
all mankind, which found time in the thousands of years which 
precede history to spread itself over the earth" (p. 170). And 
without any further scrutiny of the various hypotheses offered to 
explain the manner and direction of these primeval migrations, we 
are informed in conclusion that we may nevertheless "hold firmly 
to the relationship of the Americans with the East Oceanic branch 
of the Mongoloid race. ' ' 

The question of the peopling of Africa is equally obscure, but 
everything points, Professor Ratzel says, to successive waves of 
migration from the north and the east, each wave becoming 
absorbed in the mass of the earlier comers and each in its turn 
modifying the type and giving rise to still further variation. The 
search for the typical negro thus becomes futile, and, in the author's 
opinion, we should rather take the essential unity of the Ethiopians 
as our point of departure and endeavor to account for such varia- 
tions as we find on the above mentioned hypothesis of successive 
migrations from the north and east (p. 245). Central Africa accord- 
ingly contains the most typical population, while the Soudan 
' ' forms the middle term between dark and light Africa, apparently 
divided parts out of which its mobile races have tended to make 
one whole" (p. 246). 

Before entering into the details of American and African ethnog- 
raphy Professor Ratzel takes a general survey of the conditions of 
culture in each continent, contrasting them one with the other and 
comparing them with the more advanced civilizations of the Old 
World. These chapters on "The Americans Generally" and "The 
Negro in General" are the most instructive and interesting of the 
present volume, and it is here that the prevailing geographical 
conditions are best set forth as efficient causes. 

Regarded from this point of view and "rightly understood, the 
New World has," according to the author, "to supply the key to the 
greatest problems of anthropology and ethnology. The reason for 
its decisive importance is to be found in its isolated position. ' ' 
Polynesia also offers interesting examples of isolating influences, 
"but it shows us neither the persistency of a single racial type 
under all climates of both hemispheres, such as we find it in 
America and nowhere else; nor yet all the stages of culture, from 
the Fuegian, 011 a level with the Tasmanian, up to the wealthy 
Incas of Peru. ' ' And ' ' nowhere else on earth do we get a more 
enthralling insight into what man, under the influence of progress 
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and retrogression, checks and aids to development, is capable of 
becoming" (p. 10). Comparing America with Europe, Professor 
Ratzel says: "The contrast between pastoral and agricultural races 
which gave rise to the civilization of the Old World, is reduced in 
the New to a contrast between nomad and settled tribes" (p. 163). 
We should not therefore speak of American race migrations "as if 
they had all taken place under one impulse and in one connected 
period," for "nothing is known of any such migration in. America, 
nothing comparable, in that land without herds or herdsmen, to our 
period of the 'Wandering of the Nations' " (p. 165). 

In like manner "we must bear Africa in our eye if we would 
understand the Africans." Its "unfavorable position at the end 
and on the border" accounts, in our author's opinion, for "the back- 
ward condition in which the people of South Africa have remained' ' 
(p. 237) ; and its connections and approaches lying in the direction 
of its northern and eastern sides, "the ethnography of Africa will 
be constructed on a general Old World, and specially Asiatic basis' ' 
(p. 239). Professor Ratzel also takes into account the hydrographic, 
orographic, climatic and geognostic conditions peculiar to the 
African continent and thus lays a broad geographic foundation for 
his ethnographical conclusions. 

But external conditions only work indirectly upon the progress 
of civilization by providing and limiting the food supply, by stim- 
ulating or repressing inventive ingenuity, and in aiding or check- 
ing the accumulation of wealth. It is economics, in other words, 
which forms the middle term between geography and sociology, and 
this element being disregarded in Professor Ratzel's work, the 
sociographical details here set forth lack the cohesion that we now 
have some right to expect. True, much of the detailed material 
collected by sociologists is useless because fitted to the frames of 
untenable hypotheses, but doubting the theories of social evolution 
thus far advanced and suggesting no other, Professor Ratzel only 
offers us a mass of data which admits of no orderly arrangement. 
As Comte expressed it : "If it is true that every theory must be 
based upon observed facts, it is equally true that facts can not be 
observed without the guidance of some theory." Thus while we 
are groping about for a satisfactory theory of social evolution, even 
such an array of facts as these now offered by Professor Ratzel are, 
as Comte would have insisted, but ' ' desultory and fruitless, ' ' al- 
though we are properly introduced to them through the wide door- 
way of geography. As geology is rationally antecedent to geography, 
so ethnology logically precedes ethnography, and this much is ad- 
mitted by our author. But it is equally true that some sociological 
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hypothesis, however vague it may temporarily be, must guide 
us in our sociographical descriptions if the data set forth are to 
serve any more than an antiquarian purpose. 

Like the former volume, the present volume is sumptuously 
gotten up and profusely illustrated. The maps facing pages 336 
and 337, showing the civilizations and races of Africa, are instruc- 
tive in themselves and a great aid to a proper understanding of the 
text. Having such admirable maps of Oceania and Africa, it is 
to be regretted, that none is given of America so that the 
reader might more readily locate the centres of culture in the New 
World and note the relative positions of the various savage tribes 
described. As the work is so purely descriptive there are few 
special conclusions to discuss. We are surprised, however, to learn 
on page 131 that "slavery was customary among all Indians," and 
would be inclined to doubt the assertion unsupported as it is with 
any further proof. The statements contained on pages 331 and 369 
in regard to the feelings of African parents toward twins are con- 
tradictory as they stand, but probably because the terms employed 
are too general. 

The translation of the present volume is of uneven merit and not 
up to the standard set in the first volume. To take an extreme ex- 
ample, on page 291, the sentence "the mother carries the baby on 
her back in a lamb's skin, with the hind-legs round her waist and 
the fore-legs round her neck" requires at least an elementary 
knowledge of human anatomy on the part of the reader for its 
proper interpretation ; whereas, by rights, an understanding of 
English should suffice. 

To summarize: the second volume of the "History of Mankind" 
continues the author's account of the various races of man and 
notes the influence of the environment upon the respective civili- 
zations of the Americans and Africans. Everything in ethnography 
that can be directly established from geography is well substan- 
tiated, and many interesting suggestions are offered from the same 
point of view to elucidate some vexed questions of ethnology. 
When the field of sociography is entered, however, there is nothing 
to guide the reader, but this defect may perhaps be better attributed 
to the imperfections of our infant sociology than to any lack of 
consistency on the part of the author. 

LINDI.EY M. K3ASBY. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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